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How Hs Religion Influenced Presidents? 


“What influence has religion had in the public policies 
and acts of past presidents? Has the religion of any Presi- 
dent been of major importance in shaping his record in 
that office?’ Answers to these questions are given in an 
article, “Religion and the Presidency,” by Robert Mi- 
chaelsen in The Christian Century, 407 S. Dearbon St., 
Chicago 5, Ill., February 10, 1960 (25 cents). The author 
is director of the school of religion, University of Iowa. 

Among our 33 Presidents, only three, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Hayes, were not formally affiliated with any church. 
However, according to Dr. Michaelson, few Presidents 
“have had an interest in religious subjects that compares 
with Jefferson’s.” And Lincoln seemed to feel religion 
“in the marrow of his bones.” 

Among the generalizations in the article are the follow- 
ing : 

“The relationship of most Presidents with religious 
bodies seems to have been governed much more by politi- 
cal than by religious considerations—a fact which prob- 
ably should be more comforting than alarming. It would 
seem in the best interests of the American people that the 
man who occupies the highest political office in the land 
should be guided more by political concerns than by for- 
mal religious attachment. This consideration is also in- 
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structive in terms of what one might expect of a non- 
Protestant as chief executive. If the man is a veteran of 
political wars, as he would be in most cases, one would 
expect him to be a politician of considerable ability and 
insight and one would anticipate that political concerns 
would stand uppermost in his mind. Among other things 
one would expect him to be responsive to a total constit- 
uency and not merely to a segment. 

“It is difficult to find an instance in which a President's 
formal religious attachment or lack of one was of decisive 
importance in determining the outcome of a major public 
policy decision. Most of the Presidents have been men of 
religious faith. The influence of their faith, however, has 
for the most part been a subtle influence, part of the total 
fabric of their personalities and characters. . . . 

‘Perhaps above all we may draw the conclusion that in 
choosing a man for the greatest responsibility any Ameri- 
can—or possibly any human being—can assume, it is far 
more important to look to his experience in human rela- 
tions, his record in the rough and tumble of the political 
arena as well as in public office, to assess his instincts, his 
sensibilities, his sympathies, than it is to scrutinize his 
religious affiliation. This is not to suggest that religious 
affiliation will have no relation to these matters. It may 
be very significant or it may carry little weight. 

“In terms of the values they support and their methods, 
two men of the same religious affiliation may be poles 
apart politically. One thinks of two men by the name of 
McCarthy, both Roman Catholics, the more famous one 
being the late Senator from Wisconsin and the other the 
present junior Senator from Minnesota. It would be dif- 
ficult to find two men who differed more completely in 
methods, sympathies, and public record. 

“Many a self-styled political independent has loudly 
and proudly proclaimed the old statement which seems to 
be so full of virtue, ‘I vote for the man and not the party.’ 
On the question of religion and the presidency, perhaps a 
paraphrase of that statement is in order: “Vote for the 
man, not the church!’” 


Polls of Voters’ Preferences 


Late in 1959, 69 per cent of a sample of voters stated 
that they would be willing to vote for a well-qualified 
candidate for President who happened to be a Roman 
Catholic, compared with 62 per cent of a sample in 1940, 
George Gallup, director of the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, Princeton, N. J., reported in a release dated 
December 8, 1959. 

“To an important minority, however, the fact that their 
party’s candidate was a Catholic would be sufficient rea- 
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son not to vote for him, With several of the leading can- 
didate possibilities for 1960 being Roman Catholics, the 
size of this opposition could have important implications.” 

Among non-Catholics, 61 per cent said that they would 
be willing to vote for a well-qualified person who happen- 
ed to be a Roman Catholic, 26 per cent said “No,” and 13 
per cent were undecided. 

“A party with a Catholic candidate heading their ticket 
could count on the overwhelming support of Catholic 
voters within their rank-and-file.” 

Among regions, support of a candidate who happened 
to be a Roman Catholic was highest in the “East” (80 per 
cent) and lowest in the “South” (56 per cent). 


Elmo Roper, also a well-known student of public opin- 
ion, wrote a guest editorial in the Saturday Review, New 
York, October 31, 1959, asking the question, “how many 
[voters] would actually forsake the party of their choice 
to vote against a Catholic?” Mr. Roper answers: “One 
can only estimate—my own estimate is from 6 to 8 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Roper notes many studies in the 1950's of past 
polls of religious affiliation in relation to state and local 
election results, but states that the only pattern that has 
been revealed is that of “no pattern.” His concluding sen- 
tence is: “It seems to surprise some that Catholics are 
people.” 


Religion and the Presidency 


Following is the full text of an editorial appearing in 
World Outlook, August, 1959, a journal published by the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Church; 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N. Y., under the heading “A 
Catholic for President?” 

“As 1960 grows nearer, the possibility of Senator John 
Kennedy of Massachusetts being nominated for president 
has brought to the fore the question of whether a Roman 


Catholic can be elected as the chief executive of the 
United States. 

“Debate on this issue, if responsibly handled, can be 
useful in stimulating thought about religion and the state. 
It is only natural to admit that many religious commit. 
ments involve positions on public affairs that others will 
want sharply clarified. Thus (to begin at home) Metho- 
dists on prohibition, Quakers (and other pacifists) on 
national defense, Christian Scientists on health, and Ro- 
man Catholics on the interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment can legitimately expect close questioning by those of 
other positions. 

“To be effective, however, such discussions must be 
responsible or it will only serve to inflame passions rather 
than stimulate thought. We fear that some Protestant 
discussion of Senator Kennedy falls into this less desir- 
able class. A recent editorial in the Alabama Methodist 
Christian Advocate is a case in point, Reproving Alabama 
(sovernor John Patterson for supporting Kennedy, it as- 
serts that Alabama Protestants will not vote for a Roman 
Catholic. 

“This is to misread the question. Surely, the responsible 
voter selects a candidate because of his position on issues, 
Religious convictions may influence these positions but, in 
a secular democracy, the position is the criterion and not 
the religious belief. 

“Senator Kennedy has dealt with this problem in his 
statement in Look magazine about the duties of an office 
holder. This statement is open to question on the grounds 
that it seems to slight the priority of duty to God over 
duty to the state, but it is quite sound on the necessity of 
the office holder's duty to uphold the Constitution and 
laws. 

“It is far too early to make any decision about can- 
didates for president. Such decisions must be made, how- 
ever, on political grounds. Any appeal to or from religion 
must be avoided.” 


Bishop Lord on Catholics in Government 


Bishop John Wesley Lord of the Boston Area of the 
Methodist Church wrote in Together, November, 1959, 
Boston Area News Edition, 581 Boylston St., Boston, a 
statement, “A Further Thought” that included the follow- 
ing references to Roman Catholics in government : 

“Tt would be sinful, and a betrayal of the Protestant 
heritage, for us to draw a line against or to exclude a 
non-Protestant from any office in the government or place 
in the national life. It would be dangerous in a world 
like this to have it believed that because a man was a 
Roman Catholic he could not be elected to the Presidency 
of this country. Such a myth could do untold harm and 
become another weapon to be used by the Communists in 
luring uncommitted countries. 

“T should like to believe that there is no place in our 
American system of politics for any such discrimination. 
We know that, in peace and war, Roman Catholics have 
been among our most eminent citizens and have given 
themselves with abandon to the interests of our country. 

“It frequently happens, however, that good men, in a 
blind devotion to an institution, an agency, or a church 
claiming for itself more than it has the right to claim, 
are led into ways of thinking and practice which are 
inimical to the best interests of all the people. Such ways 
of thinking and acting will, in the end, destroy those who 
hold and practice them. 2 

“Tt has been said that the world in which we live is 
too dangerous for anything but the truth and too small for 
anything but brotherhood, The all-pervading Spirit of 
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Truth, which is from God and which has the power to set 
men free, cannot be captured and contained by any one 
branch of the Christian church. It is. against such falla- 
cious thinking that the Protestant ‘protests’ or witnesses, 
and in such protest lies the salvation of the Roman Cath- 
olic as well as the Protestant. In holding this basic tenet 
of the Protestant faith, let us be worthy to raise issues 
but never guilty of narrow-mindedness or exclusiveness.” 


Should Protestants Fear a Catholic U. S. A.? 


What would happen to Protestants in the United States 
if Roman Catholics became a large majority? This ques- 
tion is thoroughly considered by Rev. Raymond T. Bosler, 
editor of the /ndiana Catholic and Record, Indianapolis, 
Ind., December 25, 1959. He is writing for the benefit 
of Baptists and all other Protestants who have expressed 
fears about unequivocal statements of Popes and authors 
in regard to limitation of the rights of non-Catholics in a 
“Catholic State.” Dr. Bosler states, for example, that 
there is ‘‘no consolation for the Protestants” in the well- 
known work, Catholic Principles of Politics by the late 
Msgr. John A. Ryan. 

“Dare an American Catholic be so unreservedly de- 
voted to the U. S. constitution that he would uphold it 
even though this country became overwhelmingly Catho- 
lic?” Dr. Bosler asks. He answers: “Our thesis asserts 
that he could, and, what is more, that he could take his 
stand firmly upon the traditional teaching of the Church 
on Church-State relations.” 

Here is the statement of the thesis that Dr. Bosler 
defends : “Catholics in a democracy like the United States, 
even though they become the overwhelming majority of 
the population, could and should uphold the constitution, 
with its bill of rights guaranteeing freedom of religion 
and separation of church and state, without in any way 
compromising their Catholic convictions regarding the 
proper relations between church and state.” 

“The First Amendment should by all means remain in- 
tact, whole and entire, in a Catholic United States.” 

Another generalization reads: “The disagreement be- 
tween Catholic theologians .. . is over the facts to which 
the official teaching on Church and State is to be applied, 
not over the teaching itself.” 

Archbishop John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati is 
quoted as having declared in 1948: “If Catholics found 
themselves in the majority in our country tomorrow, they 
would defend the Constitution and all its articles as they 
do today, for they recognize the moral obligation laid on 
all Catholics to observe and defend the Constitution.” 


Catholic Opinion on Public Affairs 


Following is part of the text of an issue of The Yard- 
stick (Catholic Tests of a Social Order) by Msgr. George 
G. Higgins of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, issued August, 1959 on the subject, “Cath- 
olics on Matters of Public Policy”: 

“Will a Catholic be nominated for the Presidency in 
1960 and, if nominated, will he be elected? Who knows? 
One man’s guess is as good as another’s. Even the pro- 
fessional gamblers can’t seem to make up their minds, 
although there is a certain amount of money around 
which savs that both parties will nominate a Catholic 
candidate for the Vice Presidency. 

“Once again, however, who really knows, and, for that 
matter, what difference would it really make one way or 
the other? What, if anything, could it possibly be ex- 
pected to prove ?. 
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“Fundamentally it probably wouldn't make any substan- 
tial difference one way or the other. Nevertheless, the 
prospect of having Catholics on both tickets in 1960 is 
a very intriguing possibility. Even if it didn’t prove any- 
thing else, it would demonstrate rather dramatically that 
Catholics are not constrained to think alike and to vote 
as a monolithic bloc in the field of partisan politics. 

“Surely this would be a wholesome development, for 
the number of otherwise well informed and _ politically 
sophisticated Americans who at least half-way subscribe 
to the opposite myth is rather staggering. 

“There are, of course, many other ways of dispelling 
this perennial myth. It would be simpler, for example, to 
make a check-list of the contradictory editorial opinions 
expressed on matters of public policy in a random sam- 
pling of Catholic newspapers during any given week.” 


Study of Papal Diplomacy 

Papal diplomacy, defined as “the system of reciprocal 
permanent representation which the papacy has developed 
through the centuries to expedite through official channels 
any issue requiring negotiation or consultation with the 
several states,” is the subject of a thorough work by Rev. 
Robert A. Graham, S.J., an associate editor of America, 
in the book, Vatican Diplomacy (Princeton, N. J., Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959, $7.50). 

Msgr. Montini (now cardinal of Milan) once defined 
diplomacy in general as “the art of creating and main- 
taining international order, that is to say, peace.” He 
made this statement, Fr. Graham reports, in the course 
of an address in which he outlined three points that have 
been made within the Roman Catholic church by those 
who have believed that the Vatican should dissolve its 
diplomatic system. Msgr. Montini defended the system 
in part because of the ideal of the Church that maintains 
it, namely, “the universal brotherhood of man.” Fr. 
Graham writes that “there is nothing in either canon law 
or Catholic doctrine that imposes upon any Pontiff the 
obligation to carry on this institution” [of diplomacy], 
but he considers the prospect of dissolution ‘‘a remote 
one.” 

The history of papal diplomacy is carefully described 
and interpreted. After Pope John XXIII was elected, 24 
ambassadors, 10 ministers plenipotentiary, and 2 chargés 
d affaires presented their “fresh credentials.” The Holy 
See maintained reciprocal relations with most of the states 
that had sent diplomatic representatives to the Pope. The 
Vatican’s diplomatic officers abroad “are today always ec- 
clesiastics.”” 

The states that send their representatives do not reveal 
political or religious homogeneity—they are by no means 
all called “Catholic states.” They also include nations 
that specifically espouse separation of state and church 
at home. France is “fiercely separationist” but maintains 
a diplomatic mission at the Vatican. Only in the United 
States, thinks Fr. Graham, is the separation issue “con- 
sidered a reason for not having relations.” Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark do not send diplomats to the Vatican, 
but they have established or state churches. 

The Myron Taylor Mission is thoroughly interpreted. 
Fr. Graham also notes briefly the diplomatic relations 
of the U. S. and the Holy See, 1848-1868, which were 
regarded by the United States as primarily for the pur- 
pose of promoting commerce with the Papal States and 
friendly relations, in the words of President Buchanan 
in 1848. 
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The comprehensive conclusion states, among other im- 
portant things, that the Holy See “is unique diplomatical- 
ly both as a religious institution and as an institution with- 
in international law’’; that Vatican diplomacy has been 
an important force for the protection of human rights ; 
and that civil powers can appropriately send diplomatic 
representatives to a religious authority which provides 
“guidance to consciences.” The author is of the opinion 
that the practice is not discriminatory against other re- 
ligions and that eventually there may be other world 
church bodies to which governments may send diplomatic 
representatives, 


Interfaith Plea for Fair Campaign Practices 


Below are quoted the complete texts of statements re- 
leased February, 1960, by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, New York, prepared by Rev. Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, president of the National Council of 
Churches ; Richard Cardinal Cushing of the Roman Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of Boston; and Rabbi Max Davidson, 
president of the Svnogogue Council of America: 


By Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg 


“The democracies of the world are today being sub- 
jected.to great strains and implacable attacks. They must 
compete with dictatorships in a struggle both for indus- 
trial supremacy and for the allegiance of the masses of 
the whole world. 

“In 1960 will be a time of special testing in the United 
States. Democracy can be betrayed by religious discrimi- 
nation or by dishonest and unfair practices in political 
campaigns, Every thoughtful Christian in our nation will 
find himself under double obligation, as citizen and as 
churchman, to resist both these dangers. 

“This means, among other things, that individuals must 
be active in local, state and national caucuses and con- 
ventions to support candidates of integrity and positive 
goals in accord with our spiritual aspirations.” 


By Cardinal Cushing 


“The citizenship of the democratic way is the personal 
involvement of the citizen in the life of the Republic. 
Clearly then we need an informed and alert body of voters 
who select their representatives with intelligent and 
thoughtful deliberation. Whatever helps the citizen to 
form his judgments is good for society, whatever is calcu- 
lated to deceive him harms society. 

“Among other groups, I would like to commend the 
work of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
and the Fair Campaign Practices Committee for their 
efforts to expose the smear and the unjust attack in po- 
litical campaigning. No one in America should be ridi- 
culed or discriminated against because of his race, his 
color, his religion, or his place of national origin. Fair- 
minded Americans wish to select their leaders on the basis 
of the candidate’s abilities, his integrity, and his loyalty 
to his country—no other tests should be applied. 

“The way to insure a climate of justice and fairness 
in American political life is for every citizen, even on 
the local level, to take personal responsibility in dispell- 
ing the smear and the unfair tactics wherever they find 
them and to select candidates for election with thought- 
fulness and discernment. Healthy political campaigns 
mean a healthy America.” 


By Rabbi Max D. Davidson - 


“A candidate seeking public office should be judged by 
his qualifications, character and merit, and not on the 


basis of prejudice, This precept of American democracy 
has elevated men and women of every creed and race to 
high places in our society. This criterion accords with the 
prophetic tradition which endows all men with dignity 
and worth as children of God. 

“Judaism teaches that we must judge the individual 
fairly by what he thinks and by what he does. The con- 
duct of a public official will reflect his political and eco- 
nomic views, his religious convictions, his sense of pro- 
priety and justice, his sense of responsibility to the to- 
tal community, and will be an extension of his total way 
of looking at life. 

“Because of the crucial role played by leaders of our 
country in this critical time, we trust that the voter will 
exercise honorably his sacred democratic duty.” 


Ethical Standards of Practice in Campaigning 


“If in early days it was commonplace for a candidate 
to traduce his opponent in a libelous fashion, why the 
concern today?” asks Charles P. Taft, former Mayor of 
Cincinnati, and chairman of the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee, in an article, “Campaign to Stop the Cam- 
paign Smear,” in The New York Times Magazine, New 
York, October 12th, 1958. 


“For one thing,” Mr. Taft writes in answer to his own 
question, “the wrenching change in communication has 
altered the freedom that at one time surrounded a poli- 
tician seeking votes in a small and isolated community. 
What once could be said free of the risk of offending a 
voter fifty miles away cannot be uttered now without be- 
ing offered, via the press associations and television, in 
the whole nation.” An extreme statement made on the 
Atlantic seaboard may be picked up and disseminated so 
as to offend voters in another region. 

‘Another factor is the increasing self-consciousness of 
ethnic and religious minority groups in the United States. 
Negroes, Jews, Italians, Irish, Germans, Poles, and Mex- 
icans have become numberous enough in some areas to 
wield significant—indeed, decisive—political power within 
their communities.” 

The Fair Campaign Practices Committee, New York, 
has been asking “all candidates for congress and state 
governorships to sign—and thus to pledge publicly to 
observe a code of fair campaign practices based on the 
proposals of the 1951 Senate elections sub-committee.” 
Among the many practices that the candidate is asked 
to avoid are “personal vilification, character defama- 
tion, . . . malicious or unfounded accusations aiming to 
create or exploit doubts without justification as to a can- 
didate’s loyalty... .” 

Today ‘‘most campaigns for major office are less of- 
fensive than the classic examples of high, wide, and any- 
thing-but-handsome electioneering in the old days.” The 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee has also found com- 
pliance with its own code to be substantially better in 
1956 than in 1954. In 1952 and 1953 there was a “rash 
of fast and loose accusations of ‘softness’ or lack of 
due diligence toward communism, playing on the nation- 
al temper of the time.” This “helped divert public at- 
tention from records and issues.” “It was the excesses 
of this period that stimulated the establishment of the 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee.” 

In 1956 the Committee received the cooperation of al- 
most “two-thirds of the ninety-six state chairmen of both 
parties.” Candidates in 26 states who claimed they had 
heen “smeared” made complaints to the committee. » 

Since 1956 the “Negro issue” has “come to the fore.” 
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Study of Unfair Campaign Practices in 1958 


“Unfair” campaign practices in the 1958 general elec- 
tions were reported to have been twice as frequent as in 
1956, and Roman Catholics were ‘the number one target” 
of those appealing to religious prejudice, the Fair Cam- 
paign Practices Committee, 8 East 66th Street, New York 
21, N. Y., reported September, 1959. Charles P. Taft, 
former mayor of Cincinnati, is chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Incidents in the state of California accounted for 
most of the increase. 


In 1958 there were 64+ “episodes” of alleged unfair 
electioneering involving 35 candidates for congressional 
or statewide office in 21 states, compared with 32 “epi- 
sodes” from 19 states in 1956. Republican candidates 
filed complaints with the Committee from 13 states, and 
Democrats also filed complaints from 13 states. 

From the mimeographed report the following para- 
graphs are quoted: 


“A wide variety of smear techniques was employed, 
and they were propagated in a variety of media, Most 
common was the half-truth, which appeared 21 times. 
Other common devices included imputations of softness 
on communism or shallow patriotism (14 times), implied 
links with criminals or other ‘sinister elements’ (nine 
times), outright lies (six times) and false innuendoes 
(nine times) about candidates’ records. 

“Religion or race figured in 16 unfair attacks, con- 
trasted with six such cases reported in the 1956 cam- 


Instability and Frustration in Politics 


The following generalization on the political situation 
in the United States was made by Samuel Lubell, an ex- 
perienced writer on politics, in the New York World 
Telegram and Sun, October 31, 1958: 

“As a nation, we seem to have been plunged into a new 
period of political instability, which might be described 
as the era of the indecisive landslide. 


“A sweep by one party can be followed by a sweep by 
the opposition without bringing any really basic change. 

“One reason for this is the feeling voiced by many 
voters that ‘it makes no difference which party wins; 
they both do the same thing.’ But more fundamental 
perhaps is the question which other voters are beginning 
to ask—whether the really important problems confront- 
ing the nation can be solved by either party. 

“Three central issues dominate our times—the cold 
war with Russia, how the economy is managed, and civil 
rights. In each of these three areas, the forces locked in 
conflict are stubborn and powerful, certainly beyond easy 
managing. 

“As one result, the officials charged with these prob- 
lems find themselves constantly on the political hot spot 
trying to administer policies which are bound to alienate 
a good part of the electorate. . . 

“To sum up—and this I believe may prove the net sig- 
nificance of the 1958 voting—a mood of frustration 
seems likely to remain the hallmark of American politics 
for some vears to come.” 


Fun and Politics 


One of the current resources of local political leaders 
is leisure, Seyom Brown notes in an article, “Fun Can 
Be Politics,” in The Reporter, New York, November 12, 
1959. 
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The California Democ.atic clubs are described. In one 
club in a Los Angeles suburb, item two on the agenda 
of a recent meeting was the next club outing. At t.at 
meeting “the time, energy, and enthusiasm oi the mem- 
bers were devoted almost entirely to a hot debate over 
the second order of business.” Result: “A moonlight 
boat ride to Catalina eventually won approval.” 

Other observations follow : 


“In suburban Calitornia the new occupants of the hous- 
ing developments have one thing in common: anonymity. 
They are less afraid of empty dinner pails than of empty 
evenings and week ends. I*riends and relatives are often 
back East, and the city center is many miles away. 

“A happy situation exists for the organizational re- 
cruiter, The basis of the organization—whether it hap- 
pens to be religious, political, or community service—is 
really not important. Who joins what type of group is 
for the most part dependent upon which organization 
gets to the new resident first. 


“Actually, there is much in common here with the op- 
eration of the old-type political machine. The urban boss 
was able to ‘deliver’ on election day because he catered 
to the fundamental needs of the faithful throughout the 
year. If times were hard, the machine ran a kind of 
employment agency: when immigrants arrived they might 
be provided with temporary lodging; if someone got in- 
volved in a lawsuit and couldn’t afford a lawyer, the boss 
might call upon a friend to take the case. The needs 
were different then, but the function of the machine was 
of the same order as that which the clubs are now pro- 
viding to the middle-class ‘lonely crowd’ in California. 
And then, as now, the political role was to a large extent 
a by-product.” 


A “large and active ‘grass-roots’ movement has 
sprouted out of arid, treeless suburbia.” The clubs are 
widely organized. “Few candidates will risk the effort 
and money of trying to win nomination in a primary elec- 
tion unless they can first get the clubs’ approval.” As- 
pirants must be prepared to “give the right answers to 
certain ‘crucial’ ideological questions.” 


Among “leisure clubs” there is reported to be consid- 
erable support for Governor Brown of California for 
President. “If the real reason for the club movement’s 
existence is participation, not just watching, why 
shouldn't California have a candidate—not just a favorite 
son but a major candidate. . . . It should be lots of fun.” 


“A Democracy in Cupidity” 


“The sanctity of private property, the right of the in- 
dividual to dispose of and invest it, the value of oppor- 
tunity, and the natural evolution of self-interest and self- 
assertion, within broad legal limits, into a beneficent so- 
cial order have been staple tenets oi the central faith in 
American political ideologies; these conceptions have 
been shared in large part by men as diverse as Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Bryan, Wilson, and Hoo- 
ver.” This generalization is made by Richard Hofstadter, 
associate professor of history at Columbia University, in 
the book, The American Political Tradition and the Men 
IVho Made It (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Re- 
printed, 1957. $5.00). 

“The business of politics —so the creed runs —is to 
protect this competitive world, to foster it on occasion, 
to patch up its incidental abuses, but not to cripple it 
with a plan for common collective action. American tra- 
ditions also show a strong bias in favor of equalitarian 
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democracy, but it has been a democracy in cupidity rather 
than a democracy of fraternity.” 

New situations confront the American people, but, 
writes Professor Hofstadter, “the issues of the twentieth 
century are still debated in the language of Jefferson’s 
time.” Yet “in a corporate and consolidated society de- 
manding international responsibility, cohesion, centraliza- 
tion, and planning, the traditional ground is shifting un- 
der our feet.” 

In the midst of these developments, Professor Hofstad- 
ter seeks “to gain fresh perspectives on the past.” The 
method is to interpret that past in terms of the personali- 
ties, teachings, and emphases of our various political lead- 
ers. A lively “bibliographical essay” is included. 


Abraham Lincoln on a President's Problem 


One of President Lincoln’s explanations of his actions 
concerning slavery was given to three Kentuckians: 
Archibald Dixon; Governor Thomas E. Bramlette; and 
Albert G. Hodges, editor of the Frankfort Common- 
wealth. President Lincoln had given his views to them 
in a conversation. Mr. Hodges then asked if Mr. Lin- 
coln would write him a letter which would indicate the 
saine thing. 

A part of the letter dated April 4, 1864, follows: ‘| 
am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is not wrong, noth- 
ing is wrong. I cannot remember when I did not so 
think and feel. And yet I have never understood that 
the Presidency conferred upon me an unrestricted right 
to act officially upon this judgment and feeling. It was 
in the oath that I took, that | would, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 1] could not take office without taking 
the oath. Nor was it my view that I might take an oath 
to get power, and break the oath in using the power. | 
understood, too, that in ordinary civil administration this 
oath even forbade me to practically indulge my primary 
abstract judgment on the moral question of slavery... .” 
(The text appears, pp. 217-19, in the Everyman Library 
edition of Speeches and Letters by Abraham Lincoln, 
edited by Merwin Roe, introduction by James Bryce. 
New York, FE. P. Dutton and Co., 1907.) 


An Observation on “Divided Government” 


It is sometimes remarked in Washington that with a 
Republican President and a Democratic Congress the 
United States has what may roughly be called the equiva- 
lent of a “national government” or a “national coalition 
government” (terms used in Europe); and that, in a 
time of continuing crisis, this may be a satisfactory way 
of operating. 

In the “Report on Washington” in The Atlantic, Bos- 
ton, August, 1959, are a few paragraphs relating to this 
situation, as follows: 

“Washington is beginning to realize that the United 
States is up against a basic issue unrecognized by the 
founding fathers. This is the issue of divided govern- 
ment, of a President of one party and a Congress under 
control of the other. 

“In the 1956 election a victorious Republican President 
lost both houses of Congress. . . . The division of powers 
between the two parties, it was confidently said, was a 
passing phenomenon accountable for by the soldier-states- 
man’s vast personal popularity in a nation which nonethe- 
less wants far more action from its government than 
Fisenhower is prepared to approve. But now, with the 
presidential conventions less than a year off, there is for 


the first time a feeling in the Capital that divided goy- 
ernment may become a recurring dilemma. 

“The suspicion is arising that the voters may have 
come to like the idea of a President of one party and a 
Congress of the other. Perhaps it is because they have 
become so conditioned to voting for the man for Presi- 
dent, since the images are clear, and for the party for 
Congress, where the individual image is blurred but the 
party image is clear. Or perhaps they like the idea of 
divided government as a new form of checks and bal- 
ances on the huge thing known as the federal government 
er simply as ‘Washington.’ ” 


Political Power Shifts Westward 


Population and political power are shifting westward, 
William S. White, Washington correspondent of Har- 
per’s, New York, writes in that journal, August, 1959, 
in an article entitled “The Changing Map of American 
Politics.” All the population estimates indicate that after 
the population census of April, 1960, the far western 
states will gain seats in Congress and the eastern will 
lose. 

A second factor of importance is that the solid south, 
which may hold its own in seats in Congress, now em- 
braces fewer states than formerly. Tennessee and Texas 
have departed from the solid south. The Texas lead- 
—_ in Congress has not acted in accord with the old 
south. 

“The immense overmastering new reality is that tra- 
ditional allegiances and automatic voting on issues, on 
men, on parties, too, are dying out all over the country. 
We are crossing a high divide; and the wonder is that 
so few seem to notice its steepness.” 

| There are other observers who are of the opinion that 
it is easier to see what is dying than what is being born.] 

Mr. White thinks that the west and the new south 
are already on many issues “in effective control of the 
functioning of both Houses of Congress. .. .” 

The politics of the west and the new south “is preemi- 
nently a politics of construction and not of ideology.” 
It is more interested in building dams and roads than 
in social reform. The liberal propaganda of the Roose- 
velt-Truman era does not make the same appeal to them 
as to eastern liberals. 


Political Science and Practical Politics 


C. William O'Neill, a former Governor of Ohio, and 
a Baptist layman, has been appointed professor of public 
affairs at Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. This ap- 
pointment is part of the college’s new program of empha- 
sis on both theoretical political science and practical 
politics. 

Professor O’Neill, a former political science instructor 
at Marietta College, is delivering a series of 18 lectures 
to the entire student body during the second semester 
of the 1959-60 school year. 

Another aspect of the program will be three five-week 
institutes in public affairs, politics, and government for 
business and industrial representatives, to be conducted 
in the “tri-state area” in the evenings. The tri-state area 
is in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

An internship program will be instituted with a grant 
from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh. It will provide a series of summer internships 
for a selected group of students who will spend six to 
eight weeks actually working in state and local political 
activities. 
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“Mixing Religion and Politics” 


“I never mix religion and politics, They just don’t go 
together.” There were the words of admonition once used 
by a member of the Senate of the United States in reply 
to a question asked by a student from Oberlin College 
while visiting Washington. William Muehl, an Episco- 
palian who teaches practical theology at Yale Divinity 
School, quotes the remark in his Reflection Book, Mixing 
Religion and Politics (New York, Association Press, 
1958. 50 cents). 

Professor Muehl acknowledges: “The conviction that 
religion and politics must be kept separate is not peculiar 
to United States senators. It reflects a point of view 
that is common among Americans generally.” He tells 
about a Protestant clergyman who declined to mention 
the importance of voting because this “would degrade the 
high purpose of the pulpit.” He reports that a promi- 
nent Protestant layman once rebuked a clergyman for 
signing a petition dealing with construction of a public 
school, alleging that this was “meddling in politics.” 

He says that in America we are often willing to dis- 
cuss all aspects of politics without reference to theology. 
He also notes, however, a tendency to “bring religion 
and politics together in a highly superficial way.” 

Professor Muehl discusses the urgency and the way 
of looking to the Christian faith “for help in understand- 
ing” complex political responsibilities. He pleads for un- 
derstanding of social processes, for discarding the “poli- 
tics of moralistic individualism,” for a politics of realism 
that combines Christian insight with appreciation of and 
participation in the democratic process.” The text is an 
abridged version of the author’s earlier title, Politics For 
Christians. 


Crucial Issues in Democracy 


Modern democracies face new circumstances which 
challenge development; and the nurture of freedom, 
which is at the root of democracy, is essential to survival, 
Ralph E. Fuchs states in a booklet, Democracy in Tran- 
sition (Boston 8, Beacon Press, 1959. $1.25). 

The author, professor of law at the University of In- 
diana, first presented the substance of this book in lec- 
tures at the First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 
“The focus is upon values,” the author writes, “espe- 
cially those which reside in freedom, and upon the meth- 
ods of maintaining them; and it is for this reason, as 
well as because of my professional bias, that attention 
centers in the last three chapters on the legal bulwarks 
of freedom, with emphasis on the relation of the ordi- 
nary citizen to these bulwarks.” 


“Poet as Political Thinker” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay, Politics (1842) “is a 
fine illustration of the poet as political thinker,” Saul K. 
Padover of the New School for Social Research writes 
in a paper, “Ralph Waldo Emerson: The Moral Voice 
in Politics,” in the Political Science Quarterly, New York 
27, N. Y., September, 1959. Emerson wrote of the min- 
istry when he abandoned it in 1832: “The profession is 
antiquated.” Yet the man of Concord was “offended by 
the cyniscism and materialism of his time.” 

Emerson taught that man should be a reformer, but 
he could not bring himself to “join the utopians.” He 
regarded Brook Farm as but another of the type of prison 
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which he wished to break. In his writings touching on 
practical politics, Emerson emphasized the flexibility of 
the state and the rights of the individual. Many of these 
ideas “can be found reverberating in Thoreau” [whom 
Emerson once described as his best friend]. Emerson 
was distrustful of power and believed in the strictly 
limited state. 

The onset of the Civil War depressed Emerson, al- 
though he was an outspoken opponent of slavery. He 
“never quite recovered from the holocaust,” but by the 
time that war was over, Emerson’s creative work had 
been done. Emerson had nevertheless “enriched the 
democratic mind with his vision of human nobility.” John 
Dewey has called Emerson the “philosopher of democ- 
racy,” and its “prophet and herald.” 


Sin and Politics 


“It is dangerous and wrong to claim for any political 
or social structure that it is the Christian pattern. But 
it seems safe and fair to say of constitutional democracy 
that it represents a very reasonable and imaginative po- 
litical response to the Christian view of man and his re- 
lationships.” These are the concluding words of an ar- 
ticle, “Sin, Politics and Democracy,” by William Muehl 
of the faculty of the Divinity School of Yale Univer- 
sity, in The Intercollegian, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y., May, 1956. The article consists of selections from 
a chapter in the author’s book, Politics for Christians 
(New York, Association Press), reviewed in this SERv- 
June 16, 1956. 

The Christian, writes Mr. Muehl, “would like to see 
all men live together as brothers. He is too realistic, how- 
ever, to build a political philosophy on the assumption 
that they are likely to do so tomorrow or the next day!” 

“The political process is inevitably made up of the 
pulling, hauling, bargaining, and compromising of di- 
verse interests within the community.” In the social or- 
der are many diverse interests. These are not evidence of 
decadence. “And they are best dealt with by setting up 
organized and controlled methods of reaching agree- 
ment.” 

One of the functions of a political party is that of 
“reconciling men to the compromises and sacrifices that 
have to be made in all real life situations.” And parties 
perform another important function when they reconcile 
diverse internal elements: “The result is a kind of conti- 
nuity in policy and a constant healing over of factional 
divisions.” To the realistic Christian, “this blurring of 
partisan divisions is the inevitable mechanism of social 
reconciliation.” 

The men who created the Constitution of the United 
States “built a remarkable structure of flexibility within 
stability. . . . ” The American people have thus achieved 
change and reasonable social stability. 

“God’s will does not speak through the words of any 
one man or group. It is made manifest in the creative 
relationships which modify and chastise, balance and cor- 
rect, the presumption and error of the individual.” 


Public Opinion in a Crisis 

A public opinion poll during the crisis over the Islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu in the Formosa Straits is inter- 
preted by Elmo Roper in an article, “The Stakes and 
Perils of Dalliance with War,” in The Saturday Review. 
New York, December 13, 1958. 

Only 16 per cent of the adult respondents gave assent 
to the statement, “We should fight if necessary to help 
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the Chinese Nationalists keep control of the offshore is- 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu.” 

Twenty per cent said: “We should not fight over Que- 
moy and Matsu, but we should fight if necessary to help 
the Chinese Nationalists hold on to Formosa.” 

Thirty-two per cent said: ‘We should continue giv- 
ing the Chinese Nationalists arms and material but we 
should not let our troops get involved in fighting there.” 


Fifteen per cent said: ‘‘We should stop supporting the 
Chinese Nationalists altogether.” 


Seventeen per cent expressed no opinion. 

Mr. Roper finds further: “However, this did not stop 
49 per cent of the public [polled] from approving the 
President’s handling of foreign affairs, at a time when 
he was advocating a more militant policy, with only 28 
per cent expressing disapproval, giving one more example 
of the public’s separation of the President from his acts.” 


Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund 


When Carrie Lane was 13 years old, she saw her fa- 
ther and the hired man on the family farm in lowa drive 
to town to vote in the 1872 presidential election, while 
her mother remained at home. She thereupon became 
one of the pioneers in the battle for woman suffrage, 
and Jater became nationally known as Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. In the call to the 1919 convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
Catt asked that as a recognition of 50 years of progress 
the Association should invite “the women voters of the 
15 full suffrage states to attend this anniversary and 
there to join their forces in a League of Women Voters, 
one of whose objects shall be to speed the suffrage cam- 
paign in our own and other countries.” Mrs. Catt thus 
gave the present League of Women Voters its name. 

In an article, “Person to Person, League Style,” in 
The National Voter, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., November, 1958, an account is given of a me- 
morial for Mrs. Catt and the subsequent activities. 


“As she gave the League of Women Voters its name, 
and served as honorary president until her death in 1947, 
so, upon her death, the League established a fund in her 
name, as it is the purpose of the League of Women 
Voters to promote political responsibility through in- 
formed and active participation of citizens in govern- 
ment in this country, so it is the purpose of the Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund to increase the knowledge 
of individual men and women in all parts of the world 
about the structures and problems of democratic govern- 
mem. ... 

“CCCMF sometimes works, and issues publications, 
in the domestic field. But it is best known, and increas- 
ingly so, for its work in the international field... . 

“The effort of CCCMF in the international relations 
field, in both aim and practice, has from the beginning 
been truly an ‘exchange’—learning from other countries 
while other countries learn from us... . 

“Since CCCMF was established in 1947, the Washing- 
ton office has given briefings to more than 1,500 individ- 
uals from 83 countries. Of these countries, 65 are num- 
bered among the 81 members of the United Nations; 
the other 18 are either independent nations not yet in the 
U.N. or colonies such as the British West Indies. 

“When CCCMF was established, the chief function 
was to answer appeals from abroad in the postwar period. 
calls for help in understanding how a democracy works, 
especially from women newly enfranchised. In 1947 it 


was thought that this demand was a temporary phe- 
nomenon and that CCCMF would not need to function 
more than five years. Instead, it has expanded to in- 
clude men as well as women, and to reach remote parts 
of the globe. It is now an integral part of the world-wide 
exchange of persons, a new and growing phase of human 
history.” 


The Staff of an Exploring Candidate 


According to Newsweek, New York, January 4, 1960, 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York maintained 
during the latter months of 1959 in New York City a 
staff of 70 political advisers, public relations experts, 
speech writers, researchers, and secretaries. This “bus- 
tling” organization was arranged in six divisions, named 
by Newsweek as follows: Political, Position, Speech 
Writing, Logistics and Transportation, Image, Publicity. 


“Pressure Groups and the American 
Tradition” 


An article on the subject above was published in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia, September, 1958, written by 
Murray S. Stedman, Jr., director of the Office of Infor- 
mation of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
Dr. Stedman formerly taught political science at Colum- 
bia University, Brown University, and Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The published abstract of the article is as follows: 

“Present social research indicates that interest groups 
have little effect on the formation or on the distribution 
of basic values. On the other hand, these groups are 
often able to create a short-run favorable climate of opin- 
ion. Market research surveys and election campaign 
studies furnish the principal documented evidence on 
opinion fluctuations. To be successful, an interest group 
must rally to its cause formerly uncommitted persons 
who are latently predisposed toward the group’s values. 
The degree to which an interest group may mobilize wide 
support depends on its ability to capitalize on predisposi- 
tions. These, in turn, may best be ascertained by exami- 
nation of interpersonal relations which serve as anchor- 
age points for opinions, habits, attitudes, and values. 
Theory and practice both suggest that an effective inter- 
est group must give attention to the horizontal as well as 
to the vertical flow of communication. Conversations be- 
tween people may have a greater effect than the impact 
of mass media on people.” 


“New Trails for a New Decade” 


Program suggestions for 1960 emphasizing “changing 
patterns in economic life” are published in a leaflet under 
the above title by the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, National Council of Churches, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. Questions for discus- 
sion and lists of publications are presented under the 
following subjects: Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
Inflation, The Churches’ Own Economic Practices, Farm- 
ers and City Workers, Employed Women. 


Earlier References to Religion 
and the Presidency 


For related materials on the general theme of this is- 
sue, see this Service, May 23, 1959, e.g. a review of an 
article by Samuel Tubell, “Religion Affects Elections.” 
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